THE BALKAN STATES AND TURKEY. 



THE position in the Balkans is changing from one day to 
another, and it would be rash to indulge in definite forecasts. 
The situation of the various States, their projects and ideals, are, 
however, fitting subjects for observation and comment. The entry 
of Roumania on the side of the Allies is an event of first importance. 
She possesses what is believed to be an effective army of at least 
six hundred thousand men. Her army saved that of Russia in 
1877; it aided largely in the capture of Plevna, and on another 
occasion prevented the Czar himself from being taken prisoner. 
The influence of the late King Charles, who died in June or July, 
1914, created the most efficient army in the Balkans. He never 
forgot that he was a Hohenzollern, though of the Roman Catholic 
branch, remembered that he owed his throne to Bismarck, who 
kept his promise that he v/ould smooth over the opposition of the 
old German Emperor to a man who was distasteful to Austria 
becoming Prince of Wallachia and Moldavia. There was a certain 
romance about his entry into the country of which he was destined 
to become King which appealed to the imagination of his subjects. 
They recounted with delight the opposition made by Austria, and 
how after he entered into obscurity and worked his way down the 
Danube as a Mr. Kaufmann, he succeeded in eluding the host of 
spies who watched the ships at every landing stage but were 
unable to recognise the future King in his disguise as a merchant. 
They spoke of his narrow escapes and especially of the incident 
of his forgetting his assumed name and of his secretary shouting 
to him : " They want to see your passport, Mr. Kaufmanp." He 
travelled safely to Orsova, the frontier town which has already 
become a centre of conflict and is now held by the Roumanians, 
and was welcomed by his subjects with the delight of triumph. 

Once on the princely throne, he gave his undivided attention 
to making his country strong. The arm.y occupied his first 
attention. In certain respects he had an advantage over the rulers 
of other Balkan States, for a system of vassalage prevailed, derived 
from the time when the provinces over which he was appointed 
were under the rule of a succession of governors named by the 
reigning Sultan of Turkey, and mostly Greeks belonging to the 
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Phanar in Constantinople, the residence of the Orthodox patriarch 
and the leading Greeks of the capital. These governors were 
nahied princes. Great landowners existed in the two provinces, 
and the majority of the peasants were little better than serfs. The 
result was that by 1877 he had organised an army, the nobles and 
peasants furnishing, naturally, officers and men. Except as to 
numbers, this army was superior to that of Russia. When peace 
was made between Turkey and Russia, the two provinces became 
the kingdom of Roum.ania. The new kingdom was compelled, 
in a round-about way, to cede the strip of country known as 
Bessarabia to Russia. This left a soreness between the two 
countries which has hardly yet passed away, and it may well be 
that Ferdinand, the present king, and a number of leading men 
hesitated about joining Roumanian forces with those of the Czar. 
This appears now to have disappeared, and Ferdinand, who is a 
practical statesman, and his Ministers, in or out of office, have 
looked mainly to the interests of their own country. 

Hungary is a country which has long been sympathetic to Great 
Britain, but it must be admitted that she has not shown herself 
capable of extending just treatment to her subject races. Now, in 
Bukovina and Transylvania there are probably three and a-half 
millions of Roumanians. The great majority belong to the 
Holy Orthodox Church, though amongst them there are not a few 
Protestant and Roman Catholic communities. From various 
causes the Roumanians under Hungarian rule have long been 
dissatisfied, and to the credit of the Hungarian press it should be 
noted that three or four years ago a section spoke out strongly 
against the ill-treatment to which the Roumanians under their rule 
were subject. Nevertheless, the Magyars will do their utmost to 
retain Transylvania. The leading Roumanian statesman outside 
the present Ministry is a man who in any country would be notable 
for his clear thought and insight into public affairs. This is Mr. 
Tak6-Jonescu, whose influence since the war commenced has 
always been favourable to the Allies. There is abundant evidence 
to show that Roumania's desire from the first was to join the 
Allies, but the set-back which the Russian Army received last year, 
the closing of the Dardanelles, and the difficulty of obtaining 
munitions of war compelled her to remain neutral until Russia had 
recovered lost ground. Germany and Austria employed all their 
influence to secure the Hohenzollern's adherence, but, in spite of 
popular belief in Germany, they never had much chance of success. 
The conflict between Berlin and Petrograd resulted in Roumania 
throwing her influence on the side of the Allies. 

Bitter hostility exists between Roumania and Bulgaria. It will 
be remembered that after the second Balkan War, when Bulgaria 
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was beaten to her knees, Roumania entered the country and 
marched her army to within twelve miles of Sofia. It had been 
previously agreed between the two States that there should be a 
small rectification of the frontier. Bulgaria was to surrender 
Silistria and a small district around it. Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
with the trickiness which has always characterised him, tried to 
evade the arrangement, and, relying apparently as he had done for 
many years on the support of Austria, treated the Czar with 
something like personal rudeness. Roumania received satisfaction 
in August, 1913, at the Treaty of Bucharest, when Bulgaria was 
compelled to cede Silistria and a considerably larger portion of the 
Dobrutsha than had previously been demanded. It is there where 
at the moment of writing the critical struggle, between the 
Bulgarians under German officers and a detachment of Roumanian 
and Russian troops, has begun. Silistria is often spoken of as " the 
*' key of the Dobrutsha," and the most severe struggle will be in 
the Delta of the Danube. Yet in presence of the advancing army 
of Roumanians and Russians, it is difficult to believe that the issue 
can be otherwise than favourable to the latter. ^ 

Bulgaria is the Balkan State which has occasioned most anxiety. 
I have never doubted that the majority of its statesmen and 
representative men sympathised with the Allies. The names of 
Czar Alexander, the Deliverer, and of Mr. Gladstone are venerated 
in nearly all Bulgarian households, where there is knowledge of 
the struggle which led to the emancipation of their country in 1879. 
Russian politicians of the baser sort are largely to blame for the 
lessening of Bulgarian sympathy. But the gratitude of the Bul- 
garian people is not altogether lost. That they are fighting against 
the Allies is due, first and mainly, to the influence of King Ferdi- 
nand. His authority has always been exercised in favour of Austria, 
and, after much vacillation, he definitely declared for the Central 
Powers. I have said in previous numbers of this Review that 
Bulgaria was wrongfully treated in the settlement after the second 
Balkan War. Serbia and Greece were the culprits, and a recent 
publication of the story of the negotiations which led to the war by 
M. Gueshoff is an ample vindication of that Premier's character 
and conduct during the negotiations. He (then Premier of 
Bulgaria) and M. Passitch, the Premier of Serbia, had 
satisfactorily settled all the important questions of difference 
between the two States, when Savoff came post-haste from King 
Ferdinand in Sofia bringing new conditions which, Gueshoff at 
once declared, meant war. Gueshoff would have nothing to do 
with them and resigned. The second war broke out, and when 
Bulgaria was beaten the King endeavoured to throw the blame off 
himself upon Savoffi The latter protested and threatened to 
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publish his instructions. Thereupon the King gave him the 
highest class of decoration, and Savoff retired. Mr. Ward Price 
contends., apparently upon sufficient evidence, that in re-opening 
the war Ferdinand was acting as the tool of Austria. Long 
negotiations went on in order that the injustice done to Bulgaria 
should be set right. It is an open secret that the British Govern- 
ment were desirous of acting justly towards her claims, but some 
other Power blocked the way. Ferdinand, with Austria and 
Germany, attained their object, and Bulgaria declared against the 
Allies. Since then the newspapers have informed us of Bulgarian 
troops having revolted, of leaders being shot, and of widespread 
dissatisfaction against the King and Radoslavoff, the present 
Minister. It will occasion little surprise if, when the Bulgarian 
troops are met by the Russians, many of them lay down their arms, 
or join the Russians. 

The question, however, of Bulgaria is complicated by the 
hostility which exists between her people on the one side and 
Serbia and Greece on the other. It was the compact made between 
Greece and Serbia to divide the " contested zone " in Macedonia 
between them — a zone which Serbia and Bulgaria had agreed to 
leave to the arbitration of the Czar — which aroused bitter hostility 
towards Serbia. It is said by some of the Greeks that the compact 
was made because they had information that Bulgaria herself 
intended to seize upon the " contested zone," and that they simply 
forestalled her action. We shall have to wait for the publication 
of papers before a satisfactory opinion can be expressed on the 
point. Note, however, that the hostility between Serbia and 
Bulgaria had been carefully nursed for several years by Austria. 
Among the many matters which are not doubtful in reference to 
the Balkan Peninsula is the fact that, during the last twenty years 
at least, Austria, presumably with Germany behind her, has 
regarded Serbia as her own special field. Her statesmen believed 
that they were sufficiently powerful to capture it whenever it suited 
their purpose. Five years ago I met in England representatives 
of three characteristic journals, two of Vienna, and one of Budapest. 
All three were intelligent and much more alive to the questions of 
the Near East than our own journalists. I found that all believed 
that Austria could annex Serbia whenever she liked, that she 
intended to have Salonika and a large portion of the valley of the 
Vardar. In Constantinople, twenty years ago, brokers and 
speculators urged the purchase of land in Macedonia, using as their 
chief argument that such territory within a few. years would be 
under Austrian rule. Serbian statesmen recognised the danger and 
did what they could to resist the pressure brought upon them in 
favour of Austrian projects. A treaty of commerce was made 
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between Serbia and Bulgaria. King Ferdinand signed it, but 
jestingly expressed his opinion that Austria would never consent 
to that or any other arrangement that should tend to make the two 
Slav countries friendly. Austria answered Ferdinand's expecta- 
tions. The hostility of Bulgaria towards Serbia, being carefully 
cultivated, obtained its object — a Bulgarian public opinion 
extremely hostile to the Serbs. 

The hostility of Bulgaria towards Greece is due to a variety of 
causes. It has existed for many centuries: It was carefully 
encouraged by Abdul Hamid, and on various occasions during his 
disastrous reign burst into flame, but even that hostility was dying 
away before the Turkish Revolution of 1908. The enmity arising 
from the possession of Church property in Macedonia, settled to 
the satisfaction of the majority of both sides by the Young Turks, 
burst forth again when the compact between Serbia and Greece 
became known. 

The conduct of Greece has occupied all Europe during the last 
three months. I predicted in your January number that Venizelos 
would return to power. The struggle between him and the 
German party is not yet concluded. The position, as all the world 
knows, is that King Gonstantine has been, and probably is still, 
desirous that Greece should ally herself with the Central Powers. 
A number of Greek officers were sent by the last King to Germany, 
and naturally returned with German sympathies. Most of them 
have been the unwearied supporters of the King in his pro-German 
policy. German agents, among whom the chief was the notorious 
Baron Schenck, have been working in Greece, and especially in 
Athens, with the characteristic energy and method which has so 
often been crowned with success. The cupidity of many Greeks 
led them to sacrifice national interest to personal gain. Two 
months ago the Allied Fleets cleared out at least a dozen island 
and other depots where submarines were supplied with petrol and 
ships with coal. It may reasonably be doubted whether what they 
were doing was not known to the Royalist Party. The further 
step of supervising the post and telegraph services became 
necessary, because Greece was in many ways assisting the enemy. 
When Schenck left Athens on Thursday, September 7th, he 
boasted that he had succeeded " by German organisation and 
" system " (and, he should have added, by a great expenditure of 
hard cash") in overcoming "an unsympathetic feeling" towards 
his country. We may dismiss his further boast that the Allies by 
their conduct had greatly aided him as blague with a suspicion of 
truth. 

Whatever Schenck may say, the great majority of the Greek 
people sympathise with the Allies. King Constantine is playing 
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a dangerous game, and this both in reference to the Allies and to 
his own people. The disastrous Greco-Turkish War in 1897 was 
brought to an end in order to save the dynasty, and its story should 
be a warning. The Greeks, with many good qualities, possess an 
inordinate belief in the ability of their race. They cannot be 
reproached for constantly speaking of the glorious deeds of their 
ancestors at Marathon, Platsea, and at a score of other places where 
their ancestors fought bravely on behalf of their country ; for the 
tradition has been a-useful and glorious racial asset. But in 1896 
and 1897 they spoke with equal confidence of the conduct of their 
grandfathers between 1820 and 1830. Now the story of the Greek 
Revolution is a very mixed one; treachery, double-dealing, and 
cowardice are found side by side with heroic deeds. Noble self- 
sacrifice, combined with a determination to obtain freedom, won 
them the respect of great Englishmen like Byron and Gordon, and 
of French and Russian sympathisers. The Greeks in 1896-7 • 
became intoxicated with the stories of their ancestors. Great 
crowds persuaded each other that one Greek was equal to many 
Turks. The Greek statesmen of both sides, and notably 
M. Scouloudis, who has recently retired, recognised that in 
fighting against the Turks in 1897, already under German leaders, 
they would stand no chance of success, and after careful consulta- 
tion between Delyanni with his Ministers and the leaders of the 
Opposition, it was decided that the cry for war had become so 
general that to stop it would bring about 'a revolution, the first 
effect of which would be to send away the King and Royal Family. 
They deliberately resolved to make a show of war by land and sea, 
and, at the first convenient occasion, to invite the intervention of 
the Powers in order to fix the terms of peace. This programme 
was carried out ; the Greeks were defeated ; two small strips of 
territory were given over to the Turks and a small indemnity was 
paid, and the war finished. King Tino and his German clique 
know the temper of the people, and whatever telegrams they may 
send for European consumption, they will take care not openly to 
break with the Allies. 

While such is my belief, it is worth noting that the penalty 
which Greece would have to pay if she joined the Central 
Powers is a serious one and it could be easily exacted. For 
practical purposes Greece is almost an island, and, inasmuch as 
the Allies absolutely command the seas, if she were to declare war 
against us, she would not be allowed to keep Mitylene, Thasos, 
Chios, or any of the islands which she temporarily occupied, and 
if she resisted, the fleets already at the Piraeus could sink every 
Greek war vessel. The Allies not being barbarians, would not 
destroy a stone of the Parthenon, but the coal stations, and the 
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Government factories at the Pirseus would be at the mercy of their 
guns. However, the pubhc may have no fear of the desire of the 
Greek people to be on the side of Germany. It is said that threats 
have been used by the Kaiser and that inducements have been 
held out to them in various form.s, which may be disregarded. 
The Greek people in Athens as well as in Salonika are with us 
and will not allow the royal family, even if it so wished, to stand 
in the way of the national desire. Every day is bringing telegrams, 
often contradictory, about the action of the Allies in the Piraeus. 
That some Greeks in their eagerness for gain have misused their 
country's neutrality and have acted as spies upon the Allies is 
well established ; but probably in all countries there are men ready 
to sell themselves, and the great body of the Greek race is sound. 
It may fairly be suspected that the order given by the Powers in 
Athens to take possession of the post offices and other public 
buildings is not regarded with disfavour by the king and his party ; 
who possibly wished to be coerced! 

Now as to Turkey. Poor Turkey ! She was forced into the 
war by the Germans. Enver Pasha was probably a willing tool, 
but probably stood alone among Turkish ministers. Talaat Bey 
and the kindly Grand Vizier, Said Halim, had to follow suit. 
The Germans have treated Turkey for upwards of a year past as 
if it were already a German colony. The heads of departments 
almost everywhere are German. In the capital and principal towns 
they have preserved order and have contrived to feed the people. 
In the disastrous Dardanelles Expedition, after some ugly 
experiences in which our Australian troops had to give a lesson 
to some of the Turkish officers, the Turks have been found what 
men in khaki call " clean fighters." I have spoken to at least a 
score of men who took part in that expedition and all tell the same 
tale. The " frightfulness " which characterises warfare by the 
Germans, and especially at the beginning of this contest, was not 
appreciated by the Turks, either in the Dardanelles or throughout 
the country, except in Armenia. In the latter country the stories 
are terrible of the slaughter of thousands of Armenians by Turks 
under German officers. It is a hideous statement to have to make, 
but it seems to be justified by the evidence, that the worst outrages 
in Armenia were committed under the leadership of so-called 
Christians. One must wait for further evidence before finally 
deciding on this matter, but the Turkish treatment of General 
Townshend and of the other officers who were captured in the 
Kut-el-Amara expedition points again to the fact that the Turks 
have shown themselves "clean fighters" there also. We have 
yet to hear how the rank and file in that expedition were treated. 

Ugly stories come from Syria as to the treatment of the 
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Christians and even the European population, but none of them 
-are worse than those of the treatment of British prisoners in 
Germany. The treatment of Christians in Turkey since the war 
began depended largely upon the personal character of the 
gfovernor. I could mention places where the Christians have 
nothing to complain of, and the explanation is that the governor 
limits the amount of German interference. Turkey is torn by 
internal dissensions. General Von-der-Goltz is dead, and it is not 
even yet clear whether he died a natural death or not. Jusuf 
Izzedin, the heir to the throne, was murdered, and, as is believed 
in Turkey, at the instigation of the war party in the present 
Government. The Russians in the North-East corner of Asia 
Minor are now making steady progress. They had a set-back 
six weeks ago, apparently making a similar mistake to that of 
1877, when Muktar Pasha defeated the Russian, advances. The 
Russians, however, have a great advantage over their predecessors 
in now being masters of the Black Sea. Moreover, the Grand 
Duke has made his position secure between Erzerum and Trebi- 
zond and as far as Lake Van, and is advancing already in the 
direction of Angora. Apparently there will be a race for the 
possesision of Constantinople between the Russians coming in 
that direction and a body of the Allies coming from the Balkan 
Peninsula. General Sarrail at vSalonika is evidently working 
cautiously and will probably not advance until he sees a chance 
of joining up with the Roumanians and Russian troops across the 
great railway from Belgrade to Philippolis. Should such junction 
take place, railway communication would be cutoff between Austria 
and Constantinople, and we should probably see remarkable 
developments. For all such movements we have to be content 
" to wait and see." The great war will be settled either on the 
Eastern or the Western front. Turkey and Bulgaria will have 
to wait upon events. 

Meantime it is an open secret that Turkey is seeking to make 
a separate peace. Probably her delegates will be referred to Russia, 
but in the interest of all the inhabitants of Turkey, all the Powers 
will see advantages in carefully considering her proposals. In 
the interest of such inhabitants, peace is desirable, and it should 
not be forgotten that the country went unwillingly into war. 

Little need be said about Egypt. A remarkable story will have 
to be told, though the time is not yet, of the net of German 
espionage that was discovered in Egypt and of the splendid way 
in which it was dealt with. The attempt upon the Canal and other 
attempts have failed, and do not cause anxiety to those who follow 
the war. 

What is to be the end of this war so far as Turkey and the 
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Balkan States are concerned? Politicians are usually without 
much imagination, and often entirely without ideals. That portion 
of the public which takes interest in the development of these 
States should endeavour to form an opinion of what an ideal and 
yet practical solution would be. Mine may be gathered from the 
following : — 

The Balkan States, excluding Turkey, are worth cultivating. 
The people of Roumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece are full of 
the energy of newly-born peoples. There is a new development 
in Europe, the closest analogy to which is that of Italy. Arnold 
of , Rugby, after visiting Italy, declared that he saw no signs of 
the formation of a united Italy or the regeneration of the Italian 
people. Yet within twenty years of his death, under the guidance 
of Mazzini, Cavour, and Garibaldi, Italy had become united and 
has since found her national soul. The Balkan States — divided, 
hostile to each other, with apparently conflicting interests — are in 
presence of a more serious struggle which should ultimately end 
by their becoming united for the purpose of saving their existence. 
A century has not passed since each and all were under the Turkish 
yoke. Partly by foreign sympathy and aid, but still more by their 
own aspirations and exertions, they have formed themselves into 
separate States. The one thing which they have in common is 
a form of Christianity. The Orthodox Church is a living force 
to which they are all deeply attached. That it makes for civilisation 
is beyond doubt, that it is clearing itself from forms of superstition 
is equally manifest to those who know the country well. The 
influence of Robert College and the American and other Christian 
missions in the Near East have revived in the people higher con- 
ceptions of their duty as men and as citizens. A quiet social 
revolution or reformation is going on steadily throughout all the 
Balkan States. Hitherto their Christianity has been bound up 
with nationality and has been justly regarded as constituting their 
bond of union against the oppressor. It is now their great arm 
in promoting morality and in the cultivation of higher ideals of 
life. Among the many hopeful signs is their increased liberality 
towards foreign forms of faith. It is tempting to tell of religious 
services where Presbyterian ministers have preached in Orthodox 
Armenian churches, of the enthusiasm created by a visit of the 
learned and noble young Anglican Bishop, Collins, who in the 
robe of an Armenian Bishop, preached to the edification and delight 
of an enormous' congregation, of a Presbyterian minister from 
Scotland who pretty regularly on his visits from England con- 
ducted his own service in Orthodox churches in Greece, of the 
small British congregation at Candilli, on the Bosporus, who in 
an Armenian church on successive Sundays held their English 
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service. Christianity is still in these States a great power. Bitter ' 
as is the hostility .between Bulgarians and Serbians, members of 
the same race, professing the same religion, speaking virtually the 
same language, the two nations would have long since come 
together but for the opposition of foreign politicians, and especially 
of Austrians. Englishmen may well hope to see a greatly enlarged 
Serbia united to Bulgaria. It is as inevitable that the two nations 
should come together as it was that England and Scotland should 
unite. It is too much to hope that the racial and lingual differences 
between these two Slavic States and Greece will be overcome within 
the same period. Roumania also, with a different language, may 
well enter into a union with Serbia and Bulgaria. All these States, 
sooner or later, will recognise the need for combination against 
external foes. Probably the first step will be common action to 
form a Customs and Postal Union. From that to a Federation for 
Defence is not far. Englishmen should endeavour, both in the • 
interest of civilisation and of our country, to aid in reconciling the 
differences between them and in promoting their union. 

What will become of Turkey and the Turks? Assuming that 
their dominion in Europe has come to an end, that the Armenian 
provinces will pass under Russian rule, and leaving the Arabs out 
of the calculation, there will still remain between eight and nine 
millions of Moslem Turks in Asia Minor and Syria. There can be 
no lasting peace in the Near East unless they are fairly dealt with. 
The ideal which Englishmen should cherish in reference to them is 
that they shall be treated justly and mercifully. They have never 
shown themselves capable of dealing justly with subject races. But 
Europe must not duplicate the injustice by placing them in 
subjection. It is the fashion, especially among people who know 
little about the country, to denounce the Young Turk Party. That 
party committed a host of blunders and allowed themselves to be 
driven into union with the Central Powers, but among their leaders 
were thoughtful and patriotic men who desired to see fair play to 
the subject races as their predecessors had never desired. The party 
still continues in power, and I see no signs of its being replaced. 
The millions of Moslems should be allowed to choose their own 
form of government, and while they must give guarantees for the 
protection of the life and property of their non-Moslem subjects, 
they should be left as far as possible to develop in their own way 
upon European or Asiatic lines as they judge best. 



Edwin Pears. 



